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THE SPOT WHERE I WAS BORN. 


=e 





I HAveE wander’d on through many a clime 
Where flowers of beauty grew, = - 
Where all was blissful to the heart 
And lovely to the view ; 
I have seen them in their twilight pride, 
And in the dress of morn, 
But none appear’d so sweet to me 
As the spot where I was born. 











I have wander’d on through many a clime, 
And gazed on palace walls, 

Yet never wish’d that step of mine 
Should tread those stately halls ; 

For midst the pomp that circled me 
I still should be forlorn ;— 

Give me, give me the lowliest cot 
On the spot where I was born. 



















THE INDIAN’S COMPLAINT. 


—e—~ 


On, why does the white man follow my path, 
Like the hound on the tiger’s track ? 

Does the flush on my dark cheek waken his wrath? 
Does he covet the bow on my back ? 

He has rivers and seas, where the billows and breeze 
Bear riches for him alone ; 

And the sons of the wood never plunge in the flood 
Which the white man calls his own, 








Why, then, should he come to the streams where none 
But the red-skin dares to swim? 
Why, why should he wrong the hunter one, 
Who never did harm to him? 
The Father above thought fit to give 
The white men corn and wine: 
There are golden fields where they may live, 
But the forest shades are mine. 









The eagle hath its place of rest, 
The wild-horse where to dwell; 

And the Spirit that gave the bird its nest, 
Made me a home as well. 

Then back, go back from the ted-man’s track, 
For the hunter’s eyes grow dim 

To find that the white man wrongs the one 

Who never did harm to him. 













SONG OF INDIAN WOMEN. 


Sey 


Tue dark eye has left us, 
The spring-bird has flown ; 
On the pathway of spirits 
She wanders alone. 
The song of the wood-dove has died on our shore; 
Mat wonk kunna monee !** — we hear it no more. 


Oh, dark water spirit! 
We cast on thy wave 
These furs that may never 
Hang over her grave; 
Bear down to our lost one the robes which she wore, 
Mat wonk kunna monee !— we see her no more! 


The path she is treading 
Shall soon be our own; 
Kach gliding in shadow 
Unseen and alone !— 
In vain shall we call on the souls gone before— 
Mat wonk kunna monee ! — they hear us no more. 


Oh, mighty Sowanna! ¢ 
Thy gateways unfold, 
From thy wigwam of sunset 
Lift curtains of gold! 
Take home the poor spirit whose journey is o’er — 
Mat wonk kunna monee ! — we see her no more ! 


* Mat wonk kunna monee! We see her or hear her no more. 
+t Sowanna. The great south-west God. 
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WHEN THE NIGHT WIND BEWAILETH. 
——o——— ' 


Wuen the night wind bewaileth 
The fall of the year, 

And sweeps through the forest 
The leaves that are sere; 

I wake from my slumber, + 
And list to the roar, 

And it sayeth to my spirit, 

No more—never more—never more. 


| 


Through Memory’s chambers, 
The forms of the past, 
The joys of my childhood 
Float by with the blast, 
And the lost one, whose beauties 
I used to adore, 
To my heart seems to murmur, 
No more—never more—never more 
| 





' 


The trees of the forest 
Shall blossom again, 

And the song bird shall carol 
A soul-thrilling strain: 

But the heart fate has wasted, 
No Spring shall restore, 
And its songs shall be joyful 

No more—never more—nevert more. 
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JOHN ANDERSON, MY JO. 


——-————= 


Joun Anderson, my jo, John, 
When we were first acquaint, 

Your locks were like the raven, John, 
Your bonnie brow was brent; 

But now your brow is bald, John, 
Your locks are like the snaw, 

Yet blessings on your frosty pow, 
John Anderson, my jo. 


John Anderson, my jo, John, 
We clamb the hill thegither, 

And mony a canty day, John, 
We’ve had wi’ ane anither; 

Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand we ’ll go, 

And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson, my jo. 


John Anderson, my jo, John, 
When nature first began, 
To try her canny hand, John, 
Her master work was man; 
And you among them a’, John, 
Sae trig frae tap to toe, 
She proved to be nae journey work, 
John Anderson, my jo. 


John Anderson, my jo, John, 
Ye were my first conceit, 

And you needna think it strange, John, 
Tho’ I ca’ ye trim and neat ; 

Though some do say ye ’re auld, John, 
[I never think you so, 

For ye ’re aye the same gudeman to me, 
John Anderson, my jo. 
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THE LONELY AULD WIFE. 


—_e— 


Besive the auld hearth she hath cherished for life, 
_ Silent and sad sits the lonely auld wife, 
Time hath left many a trace on her brow, 
But grief hath not troubled her spirit till now. 
There are tears in her eyes that are now dim with age, 
And she Jooketh in vain on that holy page— 
For she cannot see aught but an auld oak chair, 
That vacant and lonely is standing there. 


Long ago, when her bosom was swelling with pride, 
The lonely auld wife was a gay young bride— - 
And the rose on her cheek wore its richest bloom, 
When she gave her hand to the joyous groom. 
Faded and worn is her beauty now— 

Gray are the hairs on her wrinkled brow— 

Silent she sits by the auld hearth stone— 

Sad are her thoughts—she is there alone. 
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Her gudeman has gone to his dreamless rest, 

And the lonely auld wife hath a troubled breast, 

Yet not for the world would she banish away 

The chair he hath sat in for many a day. 

She speaketh not, save with a trembling breath, 

But hopeth, and waiteth, and prayeth for death— 
For joyless and dark are the days of her life, 

When the gudeman is gone from the lonely auld wife. 


MORNING, NOON AND NIGHT. 
° ——o— 
Morn calleth fondly to a fair boy straying 
’*Mid golden meadows, rich with clover dew; 
She calls, but he still thinks of nought save playing, 
And so she smiles and waves him an adieu ; 


While he, still busy with his flowery store, 
Deems not that morn, sweet morn! returns no more. 


Noon cometh; but the boy, to manhood growing, 
Heeds not the time; he sees but one sweet form, 
One young fair face, from bower of jasmine glowing, 

And all his loving heart with bliss is warm ; 
So noon, unnoticed, seeks the western shore, 
And man forgets that noon returns no more. 


Night tappeth gently at a casement, gleaming 
With the thin fire-light flickering faint and low, 
By which a gray-haired man is sadly dreaming 
O’er pleasures gone, as all life’s pleasures go; 
Night calls him to her, and he leaves his door, 
Silent and dark — and man returns no more.- 
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THE BARRING O’ THE DOOR. 


Ir was about the Martinmas time, 
And a gude time it was then, O, 

When our gudewife had puddings to make, 
And she boiled them in the pan, O. 


The wind it blew baith éauld and raw, 
And it blew into the floor, O; 

Quoth our gudeman to our gudewife, 
‘Get up and bar the door, O.” 


“My hand is in my hussyfskap, 
Gudeman, as ye may see, O; 
Should it nae be barred this hunder year, 
It’s nae be barred for me, O.” 


They made a paction ’tween them twa, 
They made it firm and sure, O, 

That the first of them that spake a word, 
Shou’d rise and bar the door, O. 


Then by there came twa gentlemen, 
At twelve o’clock at night, O, | 


And they could see nor house nor ha’, 
Nor coal nor candle light, O; 


‘«¢ Now, whether is this a rich man’s house, 
Or whether is ’t a poor, 0?” 
But never a word wad ane o’ them speak, 
For barring of the door, O. 








Then first they ate the white puddings, 
And syne they ate the black, O; 

Tho’ muckle thought the gudewife to hersel’, 
Yet ne’er a word she spake, O. 


Then one unto the other said, 
“ Here, man, tak’ ye my knife, O; 
Do ye tak’ aff the auld man’s beard, 
saath I'll kiss the gudewife, O.” 


“ But there ’s nae ited in the house, 
And what shall we do then, O02?” 

« What ails you at the pudding-bree, 
That boils into the pan, O?” 


. O up then started our gudeman, 
An angry man was he, O; 
“Will ye kiss my wife before my een, 
And scald me wi’ pudding-bree, 0?” 


O up then started our gudewife, 
Gied three skips on the floor, O; 

“ Gudeman, you ’ve spoke the foremost word, 
Get up and bar the door, O!” 
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I’m sitting on the stile, Mary, 
Where we sat side by side, 

On a bright May morning long ago, 
When first you were my bride ; 

The corn was springing fresh and green, 
And the lark sang loud and high, 

And the red was on thy lip, Mary, , 


LAMENT OF THE IRISH EMIGRANT. | 
And the love light in your eye. | 


The place is little changed, Mary, 
The day as bright as then ; 
The lark’s loud song is in my ear, 
And the corn is green again ! 
But I miss the soft clasp of your hand, 
And your breath, warm on my cheek, 
And I still keep listening for the words 
You never more may speak. 





= "Tis but a step down yonder lane, 
And the little church stands near,x— i 
The church where we were wed, Mary, 
I see the spire from here ; 
But the graveyard lies between, Mary, 
And my step might break your rest, 
For I’ve laid you, darling, down to sleep, 
With your baby on your breast. 


I’m very lonely now, Mary, 
For the poor make no new friends; 
But, oh! they love the better, far, 
The few our Father sends ! 
And you were ail I had, Mary, 
My blessing and my pride— 
There ’s nothing left to care for now, 
Since my poor Mary died! 
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Your’s was the brave good heart, Mary, 
That still kept hoping on, 
When the trust in God had left my soul, 
And my arm’s young strength had gone. 
There was comfort ever on your lip, 
And the kind look on your brow; 
I bless you for that same, Mary, 
Though you can’t hear me now. 


I thank you for the patient smile, 
When your heart was fit to break, 
When the hunger-pain was gnawing there, 
And you hid it for my sake ; 
I thank you for the pleasant word, 
When your heart was sad and sore. 
Oh! I’m thankful you are gone, Mary, 
Where grief can’t reach you more. 


I’m bidding you a long farewell, 
My Mary, kind and true! 
But I'll not forget you, darling, 
In the land I’m going to,— 
They say there ’s bread and work for all, 
And the sun shines always there ; 
But I'll not forget old Ireland, 
Were it fifty times as fair. | 


And often in those grand old woods 
I ’]l sit and shut my eyes, 

And my heart will travel back again 
To the place where Mary lies: 

And I’ll think I see the little stile 
Where we sat side by side, 

And the springing corn, and the bright May morn, 
When first you were my bride. 
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THE DEATH OF WARREN. 
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Wuen the war-cry of Liberty rang through the land, 

To arms sprang our fathers, the foe to withstand. 

On old Bunker Hill their entrenchments they rear, 

When the army is joined by a young volunteer. 

“Tempt not death!’ cried his friends; but he bade them 
good-by, 

Saying—*Oh! It is sweet for our country to die.” 


The tempest of battle now rages and swells, 

Mid the thunder of cannon, the pealing of bells: 

And a light not of battle illumines yon spire— 

Scene of wo and destruction! ’t is Charlestown on fire ! 
The young volunteer heeded not the sad cry, 

But murmurs, “’T is sweet for our country to die !”’ 


With trumpets and banners the foe draweth near; 

A volley of musketry checks their career ! 

With the dead and the dying the hill-side is strown, 
And the shout through our line is, ‘* The day is our own.” 
«Not yet,”’ cries the young volunteer, “ do they fly ! 
Stand firm! it is sweet for our country to die!” 


Now our powder is spent—and they rally again ; 
‘Retreat !’’ says our chief, ‘since unarmed we remain.” 
But the young volunteer lingers yet on the field, 
Reluctant to fly and disdaining to yield. 

A shot! ah! he falls! but his life’s latest sigh 

Is, “’T is sweet, oh ’t is sweet for our country to die !”’ 


And thus Warren fell! happy death! noble fall! 
To perish for country at Liberty’s call ! 

Should the flag of invasion profane ever more 

The blue of our seas, or the green of our shore, 
May the hearts of our people re-echo that cry, 

“’T is sweet, oh ’t is sweet for our country to die!” 


—— 
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THE BLIND BOY. 
_ —+— 


Ou! tell me the form of the soft summer air, 
That tosses so gently the curls of my hair; 

It breathes on my lip and it fans my warm cheek, 
Yet gives me no answer, though often I speak ; 

I feel it play o’er me, refreshing and kind, 

Yet I cannot touch it—I ’m blind, oh! I’m blind! 


And music, what is it? and where does it dwell! 

I sink and I mount with its cadence and swell, 

While touched to my heart with its deep-thrilling strain, 
Till pleasure, till pleasure, is turned to pain; 

What brightness of hue is with music combined ? 

Will any one tell me ?—I’m blind, oh! I’m blind! 


The perfumes of flowers that are hovering nigh, 
What are they? on what kind of wings do they fly ? 
Are not they sweet angels that come to delight 

A poor little boy that knows nothing of light? 

The sun, moon, and stars, are to me undefined— 


Oh! tel. me what light is?—I ’m blind, oh! I’m blind! 
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I’M ALONE, ALL ALONE. 


ces 


I’m alone, though I rove 
Through the city’s throng’d street ; 
There are none that I love, 
No kind smile do I meet ; 
I haste through the crowd, all unheeded, unknown, 
For thou art afar—I’m alone, all alone. : 


In the hall of the gay, 
Amidst fashion’s gay throng, 
At the concert or play, 
Mid rich music and song, 
I turn from the scene, and its gladness disown— 
I’m: sad without thee—I’m alone, all alone. 


When the church bells rejoice 
That the Sabbath is here, 
Oh! I hear not thy voice 
With my name in thy prayer; 
In the anthem I miss thy soft thrilling tone— 
I weep while I pray—I’m alone, all alone. 


In my slumbers I’m blest, 
For thy spirit is o’er 

To keep watch while I rest, 
And thy presence restore : 

I wake, and alas! the bright vision has flown— 

"T'was only a dream—lI’m alone, all alone. 





























































































































DUNCAN GRAY. 


—_~—— 


Duncan Gray cam here to woo, 
Ha, ha, the wooing 0” ’t. 


On blythe Yule night when we were fu’, 


Ha, ha, the wooing o’ ’t, 
Maggie coost her head fu’ high, 
Look’d asklent and unco skeigh, 
Gart poor Duncan stand abeigh; 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’ ’t. 


Duncan fleech’d and Duncan pray’d ; 


Ha, ha, &c. 
Meg was deaf as Ailsa craig, 
Ha, ha, &e. 
Duncan sigh’d baith out and in, 
Grat his een baith bleer’t and blin’, 
Spak o’ lowpin’ o’er a linn; 


Ha, ha, &c. 


Time and chance are but a tide, 
Ha, ha, &c. 

Slighted love is sair to bide, 
Hla, ha, &c. 

Shall I, like a fool, quoth he, 


_For a haughty hizzie die? 


She may go to—France for me! 
Ha, ha, &c. 


How it comes let doctors tell, 
Ha, ha, &c. 

Meg grew sick as he grew heal, 
Ha, ha, &c. 

Something in her bosom wrings, 

For relief a sigh she brings ; 


And oh, her een they spak sic things ! 


Ha, ha, &c. 


Duncan was a lad o’ grace, 
Ha, ha, &c. 
Maggie’s was a piteous case, 
Ha, ha, &c. 
Duncan couldna be her death, 
Swelling pity smoor’d his wrath ; 


Ha, ha, &c. 






Now they ’re crouse and canty baith. 


THE MAY QUEEN. 
PART I. 


ea 


You must wake and call me early, call me early, mother 


dear ; 
To-morrow ’ll be the happiest time of all the glad New- 


year; 
Of all the glad New-year, mother, the maddest, merriest 


day 5 
For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’ m to be 
Queen o’ the May. 


I sleep so sound all night, mother, that I shall never wake, 

If you do not call me loud when the day begins to break: 

But I must gather knots of flowers, and buds and gar- 
lands gay, 

For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to be 
Queen o’ the May. ‘ 

Little Effie shall go with me to-morrow to the green, 

And you ’ll be there too, mother, to see me made the 
Queen ; 

For the shepherd lads on every side ’1l come from far 
away, 

And I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to be 
Queen o’ the May. 


All the valley, mother, ’ill be fresh, and green, and still, 

And the cowslip and the crowfoot are over all the hill, 

And the rivulet in the flowery dale ‘ill merrily glance 
and play, 

For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to be 
Queen 0’ the May. 


So you must wake and call me early, call me early, 
mother dear, | 

To-morrow ’ll be the happiest time of all the glad New- 

ear: 

To-morrow ’ll be of all the year the maddest, merriest 
day, 

For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to be 
Queen 0’ the May. 
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THE MAY QUEEN. 


PART IIl.—NEW-YEAR’S EVE. 
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Ir you’re waking call me early, call me early, mother 
dear, 

For I would see the sun rise upon the blad New reatt 

It is the last New-year that I shall ever see, 

Then you may lay me low 7’ the mould and think no 
more of me. 


aa 


To-night I saw the sun set: he set and left behind 

The good old year, the dear old time, and all my peace 
of mind; 

And the New-y “he coming up, mother, but I shall never 
see 

The blossom on the blackthorn, the leaf upon the tree. 


There’s not a flower on all the hills : the frost is on the 
pane: 

I only wish to live till the snow-drops come again: 

I wish the. snow would melt, and the sun come out on 
high: 

I long to see a flower so before the day I die. 


The building rook ’ll caw from the windy, tall elm tree, 

And the tufted plover pipe along the fallow lea, 

And the swallow ’ll come back again with summer o’er 
the wave, - 

But I shall lie alone, mothér, within the mouldering 
grave. 


When the flowers come again, mother, beneath the wan- 
ing light, 
You ’ll never see me more in the Gaps gray fields at 
night ; 
When from the dry, dark wold the summer airs blow cool 
| On the oat-grass and the sword-grass, and the bulrush in 
the pool. | 
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You ’ll bury me, my mother, just beneath the hawthorn 
shade, 

And you ’ll come sometimes and see me where I am 
lowly laid. 

I shall not forget you, mother, I shall hear you when 
you pass, 

With your feet above my head in the long and pleasant 

grass. 





If I can I 7] come again, mother, from out my resting- 
place; ° 

Though you ’ll not see me, mother, I shall look upon 

. your face ; 

Though I cannot speak a word, I shall hearken what you 
say, 

And be often, often with you when you think I’m far 
away. 


Good-night, good-night, when I have said good-night for 


door; 
Don’t let Effie come to see me till my grave be growing 
green : : 
She ’ll be a better child to you than ever I have been. 


Good-night, sweet mother: call me before the day is 
born ; 

All night I lie awake, but I fall asleep at morn; 

But I would see the sun ri8e upon the glad New-year, 


( 
evermore, 
And you see me carried out from the threshold of the 
So, if you ’re waking, call me, call me early, mother dear. 


























’ THE MAY QUEEN. 
PART III.—CONCLUSION. 
MBE nie, Co 
I THouGHT to pass away before, and yet alive I am; 
And in the fields all round I hear the bleating of the 
lamb. 
How sadly, I remember, rose the morning of the year! 
To die before the snowdrop came, and now the violet ’s 
here. 


Oh sweet is the new violet, that comes beneath the 
skies, 
And sweeter is the young lamb’s voice to me that cannot 
rise, 
And sweet is all the land about, and all the flowers that 
blow, 
And sweeter far is death than life to me that long to go. 





I did not hear the dog howl, mother, or the death-watch 
beat, 
There came a sweeter token when the night and morning 
meet: 
But sit beside my bed, mother, and put your hand in 
mine, 


And Effie on the other side, and I will tell the sign. 


All in the wild March-morning I heard the angels call ; 

It was when the moon was setting, and the dark was over 
all ; 

The trees Began to Rieter. and the wind began to roll, 

And in the wild March-morning I heard them call my 
soul. 


For lying broad awake I thought of you and Effie dear; 

I saw you sitting in the rae, and I no longer here ; 

With all my strength I pray’d for both, and so I felt re- 
sign °d, 

And up the valley came a swell of music on the wind. 





[ thought that it was fancy, and I listen’d in my bed, 

And then did something speak to me—I know not what 
was said; 

For great delight and shuddering took hold’of all my 
mind, 

And up the valley came again the music on the wind. 


But you were sleeping, and I said, “It’s not for them: 
it’s mine.”’ 

And if it comes three times, I thought, I take it fora sign. 

And once again it came, and close beside the window- 
bars, 

Then seem’d to go right up to heaven, and die among 
the stars. 


* 

So now [ think my time is near. I trust itis. I know 
The blessed music went that way my soul will have to go. 
And for myself, indeed, I care not if I go to-day. 

But, Effie, you must comfort her when I am past away. 


-Oh look! the sun begins to rise, the heavens are in a glow ; 
He shines upon a hundred fields, and all of them I know. 
And there I move no longer now, and there his light may 

shine— 
Wild flowers in the valley, for other hands than mine. 


Oh sweet and strange it seems to me, that ere this day is 
done 

The voice, that now is speaking, may be beyond the sun— 

For ever and for ever with those just souls and true— 

And what is life, that we should moan? why make we 
such ado? 


For ever and for ever, all in a blessed hone— 

And there to wait a little while till you and Effie come— 

To lie within the light of God as I lie upon your breast— 

And the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are 
at rest. 
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